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Or don’t you care «22? 


The urgency of the post-war housing problem, successive 
shortages of materials, rising costs and the difficulties 
arising from an unbalanced national economy — all these 
have conspired to hinder the implementation of the im- 
proved standards of heating and ventilation recommended 
in various post-war Studies, Reports and Codes. 

If these standards are to be generally realised in the near 
future in spite of coal shortage and other difficulties, a first 
essential is that heat services should be planned in detail 
well before building starts. At present, this is not always 
done, with such results as unsatisfactory ventilation and 
insulation, condensation troubles, increased installation 
costs, and the enforced use of uneconomic methods 
of heating. 

The wide knowledge of Gas technicians can be of great 
value in ensuring complete co-ordination of heat services 
with the general building plan. It is freely available, 
through local gas undertakings, to all who wish to realise 
improved standards of heating whilst making the best use 
of the Nation’s fuel resources. 


Where to go for information about Gas 


If you are considering the use of Gas, however tentatively, your first move 
stiould be to get in touch with the Gas Undertaking serving the area in which 
the job is situated. Through it you have access to the combined technical 
resources of the entire Gas Industry. Where there is any uncertainty as 
to which Area Board is concerned, The Gas Council will be pleased to 
give you the correct address. 


Issued by the Gas Council, 1, Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1. Telephone : Sloane 4554. 
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REINFORCED CONCRETE CASING TO Two ae 
STEEL _ CHIMNEY SHAFTS | ‘% 
Height: 120fe. — : Diameter : 6 fc. ee ¢ 


For Fraser & Shatmees Engineering Works, 
(Proprietors :—-The General Electric Co. Led.), Erith, Kent. 
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MMAN & COMPANY LIMITED 


REINFORCED CONCRETE ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS n 


203 KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.7. Telephone: KENSINGTON 0134 
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TCPA National Conference 1953 
at County Hall, London, SE1 


THURSDAY, 19 NOVEMBER 
and FRIDAY, 20 NOVEMBER 


FINANCIAL 
PROVISIONS OF PLANNING 


Planning and £. s. d. 
Compensation and Betterment 
Problems of Industrial Evacuation 
Effect of Housing Subsidies 


Conference sessions will be opened by the Right Hon. Harold 
Macmillan, MP, Minister of Housing and Local Government, 
and the Right Hon. Aneurin Bevan, MP. Speakers include: 
Desmond Heap, George S. Lindgren, MP, J. MacColl, MP, 
Right Hon. Lord Silkin, B. J. Collins, D. Walker-Smith, MP, 
Sir Howard Roberts, Lady Pepler, LCC, Dame Evelyn Sharp, 
F. J. Osborn, John Laing, and Henry Brooke, MP. 


Tickets: Members 21s., Non-Members 25s. 
* 


Full programme now available from Conference Secretary, 
TCPA, 28 King Street, Covent Garden, London, WC2 
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You can 
bank on better =< 
terms with...” 
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PAID 
interest on savings 


Tel: 
of £1 to £10 per month FB ros 


EASY WITHDRAWALS 4200 
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SOUTHERN FRANCE 
1953 


The Town and Country Planning 
Association has organized a 16-day 
tour of southern France (20 Sep- 
tember—5 October). The party will 
be received by local authorities, 
architects, and town planners, and 
will be shown features of interest on 
the line of route. 


Summarized itinerary: Paris, Dijon, 
Lyon, Donzére-Mondragon hydro- 
electric scheme, Avignon, Marseilles, 
Nice, Grenoble, Aix-les-Bains, Genis- 
siat and Annecy. 


Inclusive cost: £65 


Further details from 


Secretary, TCPA 
28 King Street 





Covent Garden, London, WC2 


SMITHS 


TWO-WAY REINFORCED 
SUSPENDED 
CONCRETE FLOORS & ROOFS 


22,363 yobs. 


were used in the construction of 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL’S 
5 STOREY FLATS 
AVERY HILL ESTATE, ELTHAM, S.E. 


In 53 WEEKS 
SMITH’S FIREPROOF FLOORS LTD 


Imber Court, East Molesey, Surrey _Tele.: Emberbrook 3300 and 5454 


















































“Do come and inspect the new 
pride and joy of my kitchen. 

“Tt’s electric—and what a differ- 
ence! In the first place, it is clean! 
That’s what I particularly like. No 
grime, no dust, no ash to dirty my 
kitchen. The cooker only needs a 
quick flick over while it’s still warm 
—and it’s as bright as a new 
penny! 

“I find cooking by electricity a 
lot easier. The oven temperature, 
for instance, is controlled auto- 
matically by the thermostat. A 
special switch for the hotplate 
gives perfect heat control — from 
slow simmering to fast boiling. 

“And then my electric water 
heater! No work with it. I don’t 
have to light a fire to have 
constant, instant hot water. I don’t 
have to put up with the discomfort 
of a boiler alight in the kitchen on 
hot summer days, either. I’m very 
vain about my kitchen now — and 
the thought of the fuel I’m saving 
makes me feel I’m really doing a 
public service too.” 
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“I'd never go back 
from Blectrichy 
to old-fashioned cooking now”’ 





“ Breakfast for four, all on the grill 
boiler — that’s economy for you!” 


For friendly advice and information, go 
to your Electricity Showrooms or Service 
Centre. They will be glad to help you. 
They can also let you have details about 
easy payments—and the new free book, 
full of useful ideas for saving work, 
ELECTRICITY IN YOUR KITCHEN; or 
write for a copy to E.D.A., 2 Savoy Hill, 
London, W.C.2. 


BLECURIGCIVY 


a Power of Good 
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The Association advocates a national policy of land-use planning that will improve living 
and working conditions, advance industrial and business efficiency, safeguard green belts and 
the best farm land, and enhance natural, architectural, and cultural amenities; so admini- 
stered as to leave the maximum freedom to private and local initiative consistent with those 
aims, 

It supports the opening out of congested areas as they are rebuilt, and providing for people 
and industry thereby necessarily displaced in new towns and expanded country towns. In 
rural areas it stands for such grouping of towns and villages as will extend wherever possible 
the advantages of good services and social life and promote agricultural prosperity. 

Membership open to individuals at minimum of 31s. 6d. a year (30s. if covenanted for 
seven years or paid by Banker’s Order); Business Firms, Societies, and Local Authorities, 
minimum £3 3s.; Students, 15s. All include monthly Journal, notices of activities, use of 
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Multi-colour “true to scale” printing 


The new Multi-Colour “T.T.S” process is fully covered by our Photo Printing Department. 
Modern equipment and a fully qualified staff enables us to supply T.T.S prints in colour and 
according to the Ministry colour notation. A very high standard of “register” is obtained 
when we are enabled to advise best method of approach in the first instance. 
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forms of mounting include 
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Quotations and suggestions 
to meet individual require- 
ments will be submitted on 
request. 
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Youth of an Old Nation 


A PRECIS OF THE ADDRESS BY SIR ERIC MACFADYEN, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE TCPA COUNCIL, ON 18 JUNE 1953 


WE HAVE all recently been wit- 
nesses of a great national ceremony, 
and the most impressive perhaps 
that has ever been staged. The eyes 
of the world have been fixed on 
the young Queen at the centre of all 
this pageantry. Hearts in the remotest 
corners of the earth have beaten in 
sympathy with Coronation London 
as, a decade back, they beat in 
sympathy with the London of the 
Blitz. We shall long keep in our 
memories bright pictures of the gay 
and moving scene; but I think chiefly 
we shall retain longest our conscious- 
ness of the shared sentiment of unity 
among the millions: evoking and in- 
tensifying the patriotism, in the best 
sense of the word, of this great old 
people. 

That is how the world is apt to 
think of us—as a great old people. 
But to use the word “‘old” of a nation 


is to employ a metaphor and a meta- 
phor, while it illuminates, may dis- 
tort. The British, like the Americans, 
or any other people, are just the sum 
of the ages of the individuals of whom 
the nation is made up. Nothing could 
have been more appropriate in our 
great ceremony than that a youthful 
figure should stand at the centre of it. 
For here youth is at the helm. Judged 
by its contemporary contribution to 
the life of the time, what nation is so 
alert, fresh-minded, and inventive as 
ours ? We live in an age of science and 
the key science of today is that of the 
physical interpretation of nature. 
How many of the peaks in the pro- 
gress of physics are associated with 
British names—from Faraday to 
Rutherford? The very youngest 
branch of science, that of electronics, 
whose services to our daily existence 
spread so rapidly, derives from 
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Fleming’s thermionic valve. In flight 
our lead is unchallenged. Is it an old 
man’s pastime to climb Everest? In 
the field of the humanities, are 
Britten’s operas or Eliot’s dramas 
evidence of the decay of our race? 

In the particular sphere which con- 
cerns us as an Association, the whole 
concept of town and country plan- 
ning has been a notable element in 
Britain’s contribution to the life of 
man. The task of the TCPA for nearly 
half a century was to put physical 
planning on the map: the prospect of 
succeeding in doing so at one time 
seemed visionary but it has come 
about. Now the Association has work 
before it more pressing than any that 
lies behind. With the nationalization 
of our movement, the initiative has 
passed to officials and statesmen. Now 
that the power has been placed in 
their hands to remodel the whole 
environment of our people, to shape 
the homes of future generations, it is 
vital that a live, a vigilant, and an in- 
formed public opinion should be on 
the watch to ensure that this formid- 
able power be exercised wisely and to 
the right social ends. 

Consider the urgent problems of 
London—where one in five of our 
countrymen are to grow up—the 
excesses of urbanization in other 
great centres—the importance of the 
new legislation pending, which is to 
take the place of the cancelled pro- 
visions of the 1947 Act—the oppor- 
tunities to be seized, or missed, in the 
new development plans. These are 
only a few instances of questions of 
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great moment to industry, to the 
professions, to public health, to the 
lover of beauty, and above all to the 
man in the street. The reorganization 
of our Association in recent years, the 
establishment of the Country Towns 
Committee, the Industrial Com- 
mittee, the new Local Authorities’ 
Committee, the increasingly influ- 
ential public conferences, the authori- 
tative but lively publications—all 
these developments are directed to 
the building-up of a critical and at 
the same time a constructive public 
opinion. 

Sir George Pepler lately brought us 
back to first principles in a witty and 
weighty letter to The Times. Cor- 
respondence had appeared complain- 
ing of the incompatibility between 
the exuberance of youth and the 
comfort of grown-ups living in Lon- 
don flats; the inference drawn being 
that the exuberance of youth must be 
mitigated by one form of regulation 
or another. Sir George was all for the 
exuberance of youth and pointed out 
that there is no inevitability about 
our continuing to pursue a housing 
policy which forces children to be 
born and reared in flats: however 
well suited flats might be to the old 
and the childless. The policy of our 
Association, in a nutshell, has always 
been that homes should be made to 
suit the needs of the people who are 
to live in them, not that people 
should be changed to fit their homes 
whether suitable or not. As a matter 
of fact ours is the fundamental youth 
movement of all. 


The First National Park 


“Henry I built his manor of Woodstock, with a park, which he walled 
about with stone, seven miles in compass, destroying for the same divers 
villages, churches, and chapels; and this was the first park in England. He 
placed therein, besides great store of deer, divers strange beasts to be kept 
and nourished, such as were brought to him from far countries, as lions, 
leopards, lynxes, porpentines, and such other.””—JouN stow, Survey of London, 


1598. 
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MOVING TO A NEW TOWN 


A valuable case study of a recent transfer of an important factory 
from the County of London to Crawley, Sussex. 


aE COMPLETE transfer of a fair 
Ts firm with its personnel to 

an entirely new works in a new 
town raises production and socio- 
logical problems that might well 
deter many a firm from undertaking 
it. The methods used by one firm and 
the experience to date may, however, 
help others to face the prospect with 
more confidence. 

The firm in question is the APV 
Company Ltd who occupy the largest 
factory to be built on the industrial 
estate of the Crawley New Town. 
This company is one of the leading 
manufacturers of plant in stainless 
steel, aluminium, and copper for the 
dairy, brewery, food, and chemical 
industries. In particular, they are 
known all over the world as manu- 
facturers of pasteurisation plant, 


by P. LLOYD JONES 


their plate type heat exchanger, in- 
vented by them in 1923, being virtu- 
ally the standard device for this pur- 
pose. 


Reasons for Removal 


The APV Company has grown so 
rapidly in recent years that, with the 
restrictions on building, and with the 
lack of space around their existing 
premises, they had resorted to pro- 
curing additional factory accom- 
modation whenever and wherever 
possible, with the result that their 
production facilities were widely 
dispersed. ‘They had two factories at 
Wandsworth, London, one at White 
City, London, and a foundry at 
Slough, Bucks. The efficient organi- 
zation of production under these con- 
ditions was extremely difficult and it 


The APV Company organized coach visits to Crawley for employees 
and their families before construction of the factory began. 











was this that eventually decided them 
to move all four factories to a new one 
to be constructed on a seventeen-acre 
site at Crawley. 


Two-Stage Process 


This move was planned in two 
stages. The first is now completed 
and consists of the machine, press, 
and fitting shops, and also the foun- 
dries which are operated by a sub- 
sidiary company, APV-Paramount 
Ltd. The second stage, to be com- 
menced shortly, will consist of the 
coppersmith shops and the adminis- 
trative and technical office buildings. 

The company has 1,400 employees 
of which about 500 have already been 
moved to Crawley. Most of these 
already live in the new town. With 
their dependants they number 1,300 
people and occupy 380 houses— 
about one quarter of the new houses 
at present completed. 

The major problem facing the 
company was that of retaining as 
many as possible of its highly skilled 
personnel, many of whom have spent 
the greater part of their lives with the 
company and have specialized ex- 
perience that would take some time 
to replace. 
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The prospective scabdients are taken round ‘the new town 
where they inspect the houses in which they will live. 


Consulting the Personnel 

The move entailed far more thana 
mere change of place of work. It en- 
tailed for most of the people a 
change in their very way of life. All 
grades from executive to labourer 
had lived scattered in and around 
London and travelled to work over 
varying distances. Few had any social 
contact with each other after leaving 
the factory in the evening. Their way 
of life varied considerably according 
to their habits and circumstances. 

Suddenly they would be called 
upon to live in a compact, self-con- 
tained community in a country town 
mostly in rented houses, and to work 
out a new form of social life together. 
It would take a far-sighted man to 
guess the consequences. 

To obtain some idea of employee 
reaction to the move, the company 
organized coach visits to Crawley be- 
fore any construction commenced. 
During the four Saturdays of Sep- 
tember 1950, all the employees 
affected by the first stage of the move, 
together with their families, were 
taken round the new town and shown 
its houses. Col. Turner, the chief 
executive officer of Crawley New 
Town, with other officials, conducted 
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the parties and answered their ques- 
tions. All possible information was 
given but there was no attempt at 
propaganda talks or the staging of 
anything that would detract from an 
objective decision on the part of 
each individual. A Guide to Crawley 
was prepared by the company and 
copies of this were distributed to the 
employees. After the visits a brains 
trust was organized with selected 
company and Crawley Development 
Corporation executives on the plat- 
form. Here all questions were an- 
swered and it was an opportunity for 
everyone to “‘blow off steam’’. 


A Vote and Its Result 


All this covered some months dur- 
ing which time the main topic of con- 
versation was the move to Crawley. 
Everyone was armed with all the 
information that existed and they 
were given plenty of time for the idea 
to simmer. Then a ballot was taken 
among those involved in Stage 1 of 
the move and the company were 
pleasantly surprised to find that 86 
per cent provisionally undertook to 
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move. Of course, they were in no way 
bound by their decision at this stage. 

In point of fact, now that stage 1 
is completed it is found that a slightly 
higher proportion have actually 
moved although they are not in every 
case the same people who were 
originally intended to be moved in 
stage I. 

It will be realized that the pro- 
vision of good modern houses proved 
a godsend to very many people— 
particularly the younger married 
people and those living in unsatis- 
factory conditions. The company 
were inundated with applications for 
jobs for this reason but they were 
generally refused. 


Difficulties Encountered 


On the other hand many older men 
had family ties keeping them in Lon- 
don and others had good houses 
which they owned or were purchasing 
on mortgage and they had no wish to 
sell and live in a rented house. Such 
is the loyalty of these older employees 
to the company that most of them 
have moved in spite of these ties. 


The new APV factory at Crawley is the largest yet built 
on the industrial estate. 
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Executives from Crawley Development Corporation and 
the APV Company answer questions at a Brains Trust. 


Some, of course, were able to pur- 
chase houses in or around Crawley. 

One of the most disturbing factors 
in moving personnel has been the 
higher rents that many people have 
had to pay in the Crawley New Town. 
These houses have been built at to- 
day’s costs and in spite of subsidies 
their rents are relatively high. The 
anomalies produced by the Rent 
Restriction Act have meant that in 
many cases a much higher rent had to 
be paid, although generally accom- 
modation was better. Many men 
were, therefore, involving them- 
selves in higher living costs and this, 


with the reduced opportunity of 


alternative employment, produced 
some anxiety. 


The Popular Verdict 


In the final test, however, the great 
majority, particularly the key people, 
moved and the company faces stage 2 
with confidence. The stage 1 works 
are now in full production and the 


benefits of the move are beginning to 
accrue. Above all, the general verdict 
among employees is that they like 
living in Crawley and do not regret 
moving. Only one person has moved 
back to London and that was for 
private reasons. 

One factor that has helped in 
establishing a happy community life 
in Crawley has been the purchase by 
the company of Jordans Country 
Club which is about 300 yards from 
the works. 

This club, with its nine acres of 
playing fields and its canteen, is be- 
coming a popular centre for the 
employees. 

It will thus be seen that the factors 
that mainly influence employees in 
such a move are the value they place 
on their job, their loyalty to their 
company, family and local ties, the 
relative living conditions, and the 
relative cost of living. These are notin 
order of importance and of course 
vary with each individual, 
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A REMEDY FOR TRAFFIC CONGESTION 


The theme of this article is that street parking is very largely 
responsible for the traffic congestion in the City and West End which 


is giving rise to much concern. 


HE INCREASING numbers of pri- 
ik cars parked in the streets of 

central London first became 
noticeable with the derationing of 
petrol in May 1950 and are coming to 
be accepted with resignation as a 
necessary evil. That the parked car is 
the main culprit is the view of the 
London and Home Counties Traffic 
Advisory Committee, the statutory 
body consisting of representatives of 
national and local government, the 
police, the British Transport Com- 
mission and other road users, which 
advises the Minister of Transport 
upon traffic problems in the London 
area. In the words of the Advisory 
Committee in their report on London 
Traffic: 1951-2: 

“Traffic congestion is rarely 
caused by the volume of traffic 
alone; it is generally found that one 
of the major contributory causes, 
and probably the largest, is the 
parked vehicle.” 


Measures Already Taken 


Following a recommendation in 
the Report on London Traffic Con- 
gestion by the Traffic Advisory Com- 
mittee, published by the Minister of 
Transport in 1951, a working party 
representative of all interests con- 
cerned was set up by the Minister to 
consider the recommendations in the 
Congestion Report regarding car 
parking in central London and to 
make proposals. The working party’s 
report has recently been published.* 

* Report of the Working Party on Car 


Parking in the Inner Area of London 1953 
(H.M. Stationery Office: 7s. 6d.). 


by F. A. A. MENZLER 

Meanwhile, on the advice of the 
Traffic Advisory Committee, a num- 
ber of measures have been taken to 
mitigate traffic congestion. Certain 
streets have been declared ‘No 
waiting” streets and in a number of 





Fox Photos 


Congestion of traffic in Trafalgar Square 
shortly before the Coronation. 


others unilateral waiting was re- 
cently introduced on an_ experi- 
mental basis. The relief achieved by 
these measures in the streets con- 
cerned has been appreciable, but 
what happens to the cars displaced ? 
They, of course, merely go to swell 
the congestion of parked vehicles in 
neighbouring “unregulated” streets, 
if the drivers are lucky enough to find 
vacant space. Measures such as these 
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Central O ffice of Information 


The working party on car-parking recommends construction of garages under four London 
squares. These photographs show the proposed layout in St James’s Square above and below 
the ground. 


are, of course, mere palliatives, which 
barely scratch the surface of the prob- 
lem, as the advisory committee itself 
recognizes. 


Proposals by Working Party 


The recommendations of the work- 
ing party on car parking are more 
sweeping. They are the fruits of in- 
tensive study by a group of experts 
over a period of more than a year and 
go to the root of the problem. The 
working party’s proposals take the 
form of a tripartite scheme compris- 
ing the construction of garages below 
ground in certain of the London 
squares or of multi-story garages 
above ground for “‘all day” parking; 
the allocation of sufficient street space 





controlled by parking meters to satis- 
fy the needs of short-term (up to two 
hours) parking; and the enforcement 
of a co-ordinated system of waiting 
regulations in neighbouring streets. 
The scheme was based upon existing 
needs in the heavily congested areas 
of central London, as disclosed by a 
specially conducted census of parked 
cars both on and off the streets in 
existing garages and bombed site car 
parks. These needs are of manage- 
able dimensions. The census showed 
that the number of vehicles parked in 
the streets of central London reached 
a peak of nearly 25,000. Of these, 
nearly 5,000 are parked for from two 
to four hours and 11,000 for from four 
to eight hours, a total of 16,000, or 64 
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per cent. By contrast, a million or 
more people enter the central area 
daily by public transport to work. 


Garages under London Squares 


As a first stage, the working party 
recommend construction of four gar- 
ages under Grosvenor Square, Berke- 
ley Square, Cavendish Square, and 
St James’s Square. These garages 
would cater for some 1,800 of the 
nearly 3,000 cars shown by the census 
to be parked for periods of more than 
two hours within a quarter of a mile 
of the squares. The balance of a 
thousand or more cars would be 
accommodated in two additional 
multi-story garages which would 
require to be built above ground. The 
scale of parking fees recommended 
would involve subsidizing the long- 
term parker. Under such conditions 
it is hardly to be expected that 
private enterprise would find park- 
ing garages a commercial proposition, 
and the administrative arrangements 
recommended by the working party 
provide for construction of the gar- 
ages by a central authority, viz.: the 
Minister of Transport, acting under 
the advice of a parking advisory 
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panel forming part of the machinery 
of the London and Home Counties 
Traffic Advisory Committee, and for 
their management by the local 
authority or private enterprise. 


More Facilities, More Cars 


The provision of more garages for 
off-street parking, accompanied by 
rigid enforcement of regulations for- 
bidding unauthorized parking on the 
streets, is the primary need in 
London. This is not to say that im- 
provements of the road system in 
London are not urgently needed also. 
But elimination of street parking 
would make a larger immediate con- 
tribution than any other measure at 
relatively small cost, and is in any 
event an essential pre-requisite to 
large-scale street improvements. Ex- 
perience in passenger transport shows 
that the more facilities are improved, 
the more does the demand for trans- 
port grow, and a similar process 
would ensue from road improve- 
ments—and, in the long run, from 
better parking facilities themselves. 
Traffic would be stimulated and a 
growing number of cars would re- 
quire off-street parking accommo- 


The Ministry of Transport’s ambitious new plan to solve London’s problems of traffic con- 

gestion includes provision for introducing parking meters on the American plan. The 

operation of these is said to be extremely simple, though there may be certain unlooked-for 
complications just at first. 


Reproduced by permission of the proprietors of Punch 
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dation at thecentre, thereby nullifying 
the benefits of street improvements. 


American Cities Worse 


We are apt to forget that other 
people also have their traffic con- 
gestion problems. In many American 
cities, the problem is far worse than 
in this country and the stage has been 
reached where complete strangula- 
tion of the corporate life of the central 
business areas and nerve centres is 
approaching. Much research has not 
unnaturally been undertaken in the 
USA and a number of projects have 
been carried through in the battle 
against congestion. Many will have 
heard of the big new underground 
garages built beneath squares in Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. Such 
projects have also been planned or 
are in being on the Continent. In 
Zurich they are even considering 
building an underground garage be- 
neath the river. 


Ban on Kerbside Parking 


The spectacular results which can 
be achieved by sweeping the parked 
car from the streets have recently 
been demonstrated by an experi- 
ment in Philadelphia. Having first 
established by means of a census that 
the number of cars parked in the 
streets of “downtown” Philadelphia 
could be accommodated comfortably 
in existing off-street parking lots and 
garages, the city authorities imposed 
a complete ban on kerbside parking. 
Traffic movement in the central area 
was immediately speeded up by 25 
per cent, whilst the round trip time of 
suburban bus routes in the intown 
area was halved. Parcels collection 
and delivery services were acceler- 
ated and there was a drop in traffic 
accidents. The volume of traffic using 
the streets exceeded the limits pre- 
viously thought practicable. The ex- 
periment met with the general ac- 
ceptance and approval of all con- 
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cerned, including shopkeepers and 
department stores. It may be added 
that the increase in off-street parking 
when the ban was imposed was only 
marginal, thus confirming the small- 
ness of the numbers of Philadelphians 
involved in street parking. 

We have admittedly some way to 
go before we are brought to the state 
of near-paralysis to which some 
American cities have been reduced. 
There is no reason to suppose, how- 
ever, that similar measures in London 
would not produce similar striking 
improvements. It may be recalled 
that Mr A. B. B. Valentine, a 
member of the London Transport 
Executive, in his presidential address 
to the Institute of Transport, esti- 
mated that an increase of one mile 
per hour in the overall speed of opera- 
tion of the red London buses would 
effect a saving in working expenses of 
some £2,000,000 a year. 


The Cost and Saving 


We cannot defer action much 
longer. The number of vehicles 
using our roads has substantially in- 
creased since before the war, and is 
still growing. Even the meagre allow- 
ance of off-street parking accom- 
modation in London is shrinking, for 
the bombed sites now being used as 
car parks are having to be released for 
redevelopment. The working party 
estimated that for a sum of only 
£5,000,000 enough off-street park- 
ing space could be provided in the 
City and West End of London to 
cater for the needs of the long-term 
parker. The annual cost to the com- 
munity of traffic congestion has been 
put at many times this sum. An ex 
penditure of £5,000,000 would be 
recouped in a short time by the social 
savings accruing through reduction in 
traffic delays. The garage programme 
is, therefore, not only a vital necessity, 
but a first-class investment for Lon- 
don. 
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WAREHOUSING THE PEOPLE 


A former senior magistrate of the City of Glasgow, now MP for 
Coatbridge, deprecates the present tendency to build tenement flats. 


= UR SLUMs in Liverpool are as 
@) bad as yours in Glasgow’”’, 
Bessie Braddock tells me. 
Manchester MP’s say so about their 
housing conditions, and I suppose 
each town and borough could cite 
conditions as deplorable as_ those 
found in individual cases through- 
out Glasgow. But to argue like this is 
to side-step the problem. No city in 
Britain or even Western Europe has 
the problem to face which is Glas- 
gow’s. 

The 1951 census returns revealed 
that 2 million more rooms (43 per 
cent of the existing number) would 
have to be built if Scotland were to 


Glasgow from the air. The city has the worst overcrowding problem in Europe. 





by JEAN MANN, MP 


have as many for the size of the popu- 
lation as England had in 1951. About 
half the urgent needs of Britain are 
in Scotland, and half of these are 
in Glasgow. Yet, according to our 
present rate of progress in building, it 
will be thirty years before Scotland 
reaches England’s 1951 standard. 
Giving evidence on Glasgow’s de- 
velopment plan, an Edinburgh plan- 
ning consultant pointed out that of 
37,000 people living in Hutcheson- 
town ward 5,850 were living three or 
more toa room. In even the most over- 
crowded area of Greater London, the 
percentage of the population living 
three or more to a room was 0-2. In 
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Picture Post 


Glasgow has already had to pay dearly for 
its tenements in density, disease, and death. 


Glasgow, it was 7 per cent, so that 
Glasgow was thirty-five times worse 
off. Hutchesontown (just one of 
Glasgow’s many overcrowded wards) 
has a population similar to that of 
Falkirk, but the people of Hutcheson- 
town are crammed into an area of 
less than nine’v acres, whereas Fal- 
kirk has 4,220 wcres. 

It is a sorry comment that Glasgow 
has roughly the same acreage as 
Edinburgh, with double Edinburgh’s 
population. 


“Building Until the City Bursts” 


Glasgow’s position is now causing 
acute concern to all its neighbours in 
the Clyde Valley, for in this area 
practically all Scotland’s industrial 
life is centred and many of Glasgow’s 
neighbours are themselves expanding 
outwards. In my constituency Coat- 
bridge has been borrowing from 
Lanarkshire’s green belt, and Glas- 
gow was just stopped from entering 
Coatbridge’s green belt by the timely 
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action of the Secretary of State for 
Scotland. 

Glasgow is criticized by the town 
planners for not having a plan. 
Appearing for the County of Lanark 
at the court of inquiry, the Dean of 
the Faculty of Advocates, Mr Camer- 
on, had some harsh things to say of 
Glasgow: ‘““The policy of the city 
seemed to be not to bother about what 
happened outside, to build till the 
city burst outside its boundaries and 
then get the Secretary of State to tell 
the corporation what to do next.” 

It is less than fair to say Glasgow 
did not bother, because there is a long 
record of trial and error behind Glas- 
gow’s present proposals. There was 
the first post-war plan, the Bruce 
plan, which proposed to re-house 
Glasgow’s million within its present 
boundaries. This has now been 
scrapped for the new (Jury) plan. 
Much credit is due to Mr Jury, the 
city architect, for facing up to the 
realities of the situation, and giving 
his councillors a lead, which must 
have meant courting their disfavour. 

It is regrettable that so much time 
has been lost in arriving at the present 
policy, in proposing which Mr Jury 
bluntly affirms that whereas Glasgow 
needs 186,000 houses, there is room 
for little more than half that number. 
Some g0,000 houses, or 360,000 
people, will have to be accom- 
modated elsewhere—in the new 
towns perhaps, which the Clyde 
Valley Plan proposed, or in other 
corners in the West of Scotland. 
Glasgow, so far, has not yet decided 
whether she will develop under the 
New Towns Act, or urge the Town 
Development Act’s extension to Scot- 
land. London goes ahead with both 
Acts, building new towns, and using 
the Town Development Act to re- 
house some of its population as far 
forth as Ashford, fifty miles away. 

“fet, do not hastily blame the 
towfi councillors. All the electors 
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want is a house, with a bathroom. 
Housing is an acute election issue. 
“Town planning” is regarded as a 
fanatic’s dream. No one connects the 
extreme densities of the wards of 
Glasgow with the high disease and 
death rate. In fact, councillors would 
be pleased if building skywards 
would solve their problems; so 
would many of their voters. And it is 
always urged that “‘we must not en- 
croach on agricultural land’’. 

Glasgow Herald’s special corres- 
pondent comments usefully, about 
the law of diminishing returns: ““The 
greater the number of houses per acre, 
the greater is the need for schools, 
shops, churches and clinics. The 
greater, too, is the need for open 
spaces and recreation space. And 
nobody pretends to know the opti- 
mum level—the point at which the 
real saving ceases and building higher 
begins to mean sterilizing land un- 
necessarily.” 


In crowded tenements the incidence and 
mortality of infectious diseases are unduly 
high among young children who come into 
close contact with one another on stairs, 
Picture Post 


passages and back courts. 
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Yet Glasgow has instituted a cam- 
paign of high density flats. The latest 
dream (or nightmare) consists of ten- 
story blocks at Moss Heights, Paisley 
Road. The view from the top stories 
comprises a look over the whole of the 
Clyde Valley. But if you live on lower 
stories the view is that of Craigton 
cemetery, not quite so exhilarating. 
Rent for these four apartment flats is 
47s. weekly and this includes central 
heating, and hot water. The loss en- 
tailed on each house is £138 ts. 8d. a 
year which after deduction of national 
subsidy, leaves a deficit of £68 1s. 8d. 
to be met by the ratepayers. It is 
hardly likely that Glasgow will in- 
dulge in many more of these experi- 
ments, since the rents are beyond the 
majority of the citizens and, in any 
case, national feeling is against any 
more American loans! 

Nevertheless, Glasgow is building 
nothing now but tenements. This in 
spite of her high disease rate, particu- 
larly tuberculosis, for which the death 
rate amongst Scottish women (fifteen 
to thirty-five) has in recent years been 
two and a half times as high as for the 
same group of English women. The 
death rates from all other causes have 
been between 25 and 45 per cent 
higher in Scotland for this age group. 
And it is in this overcrowded Clyde 
Valley that two-thirds of Scotland’s 
TB rates are registered. 

Much research is required before a 
definite opinion can be formed as to 
the incidence of this disease and the 
system of high flats. When in Stock- 
holm I was shown the new plan for 
rehousing TB patients. It consisted of 
cottage bungalows and I was told all 
of these patients were coming from 
Stockholm’s (model) flats. 


A Medical Opinion 
When he was Medical Officer of 
Health for the City, Sir Alex. 


McGregor had this to say of Glasgow: 
“There will have to be a material 
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reduction in the density of the con- 
gested areas of the city, with a cor- 
responding dispersal of population. 
It is, I think, generally agreed that 
high tenements are not suitable resi- 
dences for families with young chil- 
dren. Children and infants are more 
susceptible to air-borne infections 
than adults, and housing standards 
must take account of this difference in 
susceptibility to infection. Experi- 
ence in Glasgow shows that the 
crowded tenements conduce to the 
spread of infection, and that the in- 
cidence and mortality of infectious 
diseases are unduly high among 
young children who come into close 
contact with one another on the 
stairs, passages, and back courts. The 
effect of this close propinquity is to 
expose young children to such in- 
fections. The main concern of public 
health is with the family home, which 
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will lessen the risk of infection and 
give child life its best chance.” 

Dr McGregor did not agree that 
Glasgow could follow the example of 
New York. He emphasized the differ- 
ent angle of sunshine here, the damp 
climate, and the clayey nature of the 
soil; and he quoted from a paper by 
the Engineer of the City Plan Com- 
mission of St Louis. 

“Since we have learned more 
about the undesirability of crowding 
the land, we are gradually reducing 
the number of districts wherein high 
buildings are permitted. Experience 
has shown that high buildings are 
neither necessary nor desirable.” 

Let us hope that Glasgow will heed 
the warning of her former distin- 
guished Medical Officer. Glasgow 
has already had to pay dearly for its 
tenements, in density, disease, and 
death. 


Lydiard Park 


Lydiard Park, for more than two 
centuries the home of the Boling- 
broke family, was bought by Swindon 
Corporation in 1943—one answer to 
the problem of what is to happen to 





the country mansions of England. 

The front here shown has certain 
likenesses to the larger, rather earlier 
and more famous Wilton House in 
the southern half of the county. 
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Coming Tour in France 


The TCPA’s 1953 foreign tour 
promises to be particularly valuable 
for study and stimulating as a holi- 
day. The Rhone and Riviera regions, 
famous scenically, contain many an- 
cient towns and modern housing and 
planning developments, and _ the 
authorities are co-operating gener- 
ously in the arrangements. Among 
those taking part in the tour are Dr 
T. Alwyn Lloyd, PPTPI, FRIBA, 
Mr James Macaulay, MTPI, Mr Her- 
bert Jackson, FRIBA, and a number 
of members and officers of local 
authorities. Mr F. J. Osborn will lead 
the party, and Councillor John 
Chear, FRPS, will again make a 
colour film of the tour. A few places 
are still open. (See page 347.) 


New Town’s Golden Jubilee 


The company that built the First 
Garden City was registered in 1903. 
From 1 to 3 September 1953 the 
fiftieth anniversary of the foundation 
of the pioneer modern new town, a 
momentous happening in the history 
of planning, will be celebrated by a 
Jubilee Fair, at which sixty of Letch- 
worth’s most important manufactur- 
ing and trading firms will exhibit 
selected products. Some of the heavier 
exhibits will be shown at the Tech- 
nical Institute, which will be open for 
inspection. Various local festivities 
will mark the occasion. 


The next (September 1953) issue of 


Town AND CountTRY PLANNING will 
be a special Letchworth Jubilee issue, 
in which the remarkable achieve- 
ment of creating the First Garden 
City will be recalled and commented 
upon by inside and outside observers. 





The RIBA, RICS, Civil Engineers, 
TPI, TCPA, and First Garden City 
Ltd are jointly arranging a dinner in 
celebration of the Jubilee on Friday 
27 November in the Members’ dining 
room, House of Commons. 


New Town Liveliness 

A pretty display ofsummerlightning 
flickered around the subject of new 
towns in the later days of June. On 
20 June some of the voluntary socie- 
ties of the towns got together for the 
first time to press their case for more 
community facilities. On 24 June The 
Times had a leading article, ‘“New 
Towns or Housing Estates?’ in 
which a vigorous reminder of this and 
other needs of the new towns was 
accompanied by what an MP called a 
‘“‘Bloomsburyish” criticism of their 
architecture. The article led to an 
informative correspondence. (See 
pages 370-374.) 

On 24 June, also, Lord Silkin in the 
House of Lords “‘called attention” to 
the official reports of the new towns 
and initiated a debate that was dis- 
tinctly encouraging. And on 30 June 
the House of Commons, after another 
encouraging debate, passed _ the 
second reading of the New Towns 
Bill 1953, authorizing a further £50 
million expenditure beyond the £100 
million incurred under the 1946 and 
1952 Acts. 

These speakings and writings have 
added to public knowledge of the 
problems of the new towns, and they 
show a healthy measure of agreement 
about them, and of support for the 
principles they embody, among wide- 
ly spread circles of opinion. The 
Government spokesmen in both de- 
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bates recognized fully the social needs, 
as well as the industrial needs, of the 
towns, and gave some promise of 
measures to meet them. But it is 
apparent that these measures will not 
become adequate unless the people 
whose lives and work are now bound 
up with the new towns continue to 
remind the public of their existence 
and of what they are entitled to as 
citizens. 


“Social Facilities”: By What Means? 


The meeting on 20 June at the 
Planning Centre made no pretence 
to be fully representative of voluntary 
organizations in the new towns, but 
it represented a fair cross-section of 
those in the London region. Its pur- 
pose was to prepare the way for a 
larger conference in London on 
Saturday, 10 October, to which all 
the organizations in all the new towns 
are to be invited. Besides deciding to 
proceed with this national conference, 
and appointing a committee to ar- 
range it, the meeting, after a very 
practical discussion, passed a resolu- 
tion pressing on the Government the 
urgent necessity for providing ‘“‘ade- 
quate facilities for social and com- 
munity activities and recreation in 
the new towns in such a way as not to 
place an undue financial burden on 
the newly-formed communities’. The 
method favoured by the meeting was 
the making of grants of 75 per cent 
under the Physical Training and 
Recreation Act 1937, and permitting 
development corporations to use this 
Act without having to show a finan- 
cial return on that part of their ex- 
penditure. 

Whether these steps would be 
enough will no doubt be discussed at 
the October conference. They seem 
to concern only the kind of facilities 
that in all towns have to be partially 
subsidized. These of course are 
specially difficult to provide in a new 
community where nearly all the 
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buildings are residential and there 
are few business premises to support 
the rateable value. But the new towns 
are also retarded socially by the dif- 
ficulty of getting sufficient building 
licences for cinemas, shops, and other 
commercial buildings that can pay 
their way, contribute to the rates, and 
also play a part in community deve- 
lopment. The housing drive must 
rightly have the lion’s share of build- 
ing resources, but houses do not be- 
come satisfactory homes unless shops, 
schools, churches, meeting rooms, 
clubs, pubs, and playing fields are 
produced alongside them in reason- 
able proportion. A shift of accent on 
priorities is required—probably only 
to the extent ofa small percentage. 


What the New Towns Want 


This meeting certainly showed 
that the new towns have articulate 
and practical leaders. Councillor 
Norman Longley, who was in busi- 
ness in Crawley before the new town 
came along, and is now active in its 
life, struck the keynote with a good 
paper describing the social character 
of a freshly assembled population and 
analysing what it wants for healthy 
community development. He con- 
sidered the new towns well planned 
on the physical side, but in spite of any 
amount of spontaneous vitality they 
were in danger of breaking down on 
the social side because of the lack of 
buildings for common activities. Pro- 
vision of these was now very urgent, 
and the cost, in proportion to the total 
capital expenditure on the towns, 
would not be high, though some 
grants from national sources would be 
necessary in addition to the contribu- 
tions that the local authorities and the 
residents themselves would be willing 
to make. 

Speakers from half a dozen new 
towns agreed broadly with Mr Long- 
ley and each other as to the sort 
of facilities needed—neighbourhood 
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Now the development charge has been abolished— 
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—let us hope some of our streets will lose that dreadful gap-toothed appearance. 


Reproduced by permission of the proprietors of Punch 
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halls and meeting rooms and playing- 
fields coming high in the order of 
priorities. Naturally, there was strong 
support for his view that national 
grants were needed for social ameni- 
ties in towns created by national 
policy in areas where past benevolence 
or long-continued private endeavour 
had not, as in the older towns, left a 
legacy of such facilities. But there was 
plenty of evidence that the springs of 
a lively community life were already 
there, and that, given essential aid, 
the people would themselves contri- 
bute, by work and funds, to the ut- 
most of their ability. 


The Buildings Required 


In the second session Mr G. Brooke 
Taylor, of Hemel Hempstead, dis- 
cussed the buildings required for com- 
munity purposes, made an estimate 
of the cost, and suggested the means 
under existing law by which they 
might be provided. Of the methods 
available he favoured the use of the 
Physical Training and Recreation 
Act 1937. 

Councillor P.T. Ireton, JP, suppor- 
ted this proposal; adding that local 
authorities, though unwilling to incur 
heavy capital expenditure on com- 
munity buildings, would, he thought, 
contribute to the maintenance grants. 
The Government, having started the 
new towns and approved their plans, 
must authorize the expenditure neces- 
sary to make them more than mere 
housing schemes, and must lift the 
restrictions on building that were 
thwarting the plans. 

In the ensuing discussion, to which 
many people from local societies con- 
tributed, there was again general 
agreement both as to the priorities 
and the most likely means of financing 
the facilities. Several speakers thought 
that the development corporations 
should be permitted to spend more on 
community facilities on which a 
financial return could not be expect- 
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ed, as well as on buildings of a com- 
mercial type that would pay. Our 
own contention that housing in new 
towns is extremely economical by 
comparison with the cost of multi- 
story flats in London was used as an 
argument for allowing the corpora- 
tions to incur a minor loss under this 
heading. A medical man from Craw- 
ley put in a claim for better provision 
for the health services. And there 
were statements in favour of differing 
priorities, by some for playing-fields 
and by others for social buildings. 


Lords’ Debate on New Towns 


Notable in the House of Lords’ 
debate on 24 June was the unanimity 
in support of the new towns enterprise 
and as to the steps necessary to make 
it a complete success. Lord Silkin set 
the tone of the debate with a well- 
informed and persuasive opening. 
We should like to reproduce it, and 
indeed the whole debate, in full. As 
we cannot, we strongly advise our 
readers to send for Hansard vol. 182 
no. 79 (HMSO od.) at once. The 
criticisms that emerged were in the 
main those we have made ourselves, 
and in no way inconsistent with praise 
for the vast amount of good work 
done, and belief in the essential suc- 
cess of the towns. For once the vulgar 
and heartless charge that providing in 
this way for the overcrowded towns- 
men’s lives and work is a waste of land 
was absent, though the sensible view 
was repeated that first class soils 
should not be taken where less good 
soils were available. 

Lord Silkin’s main critical points 
were that the Government depart- 
ments were still not working together 
adequately to ensure that, besides 
housing, diversified industry, schools, 
and community facilities were rapidly 
provided; that not enough freedom 
was given to the development cor- 
porations; and that they should have 
the same right as housing authorities 
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to equate old and new rents. He also 
made what we think an unanswerable 
case for many more new towns, to re- 
lieve congestion in such regions as 
Lancashire, the West Riding, the 
West Midlands, and Glasgow. 

Only in his defence of the Steven- 
age flats was Lord Silkin on shaky 
ground. He said their purpose was to 
help in balancing the income groups 
—an argument that ignores the plain 
fact that it was the middle classes that 
led the way to low density housing. 

Lord Lawson’s inspiring speech 
carried us back to the human passion 
that originated the garden cities and 
new towns movement. He saw the 
project as a great British lead to all 
nations in ‘“‘marking out a new road 
for industrial civilization’’. That is the 
way it is seen by housing and planning 
reformers abroad, but it is not often 
said in this country—always shy of 
claiming its place in world progress. 


Viscount Hudson’s Testimony 


We were particularly delighted by 
the generous tribute to the new towns 
from Viscount Hudson, a former 
Minister of Agriculture. He said that 
when chairman of the Conservative 
committee on town and country 
planning he had visited Crawley in 
the hope of finding material for 
“rageing”’ the Labour Minister of the 
day (Lord Silkin). But he had come 
back with nothing but praise, except 
on one point (a somewhat wasteful 
lay-out of school sites). He was en- 
thusiastic about the way in which the 
transfer of workers to new factories 
had been handled. He found the 
housewives all saying they were better 
off in Crawley, despite the high rents. 
The cost of keeping children really 
healthy was less. Husbands saved the 
cost of travel to work, could cycle 
home to meals, and no longer wasted 
the family money at weekends in 
clubs or pubs, but spent the time in 
their gardens. 
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Lord Hudson related that several 
manufacturers had told him that, to 
their great astonishment, shop stew- 


ards had come to them and asked if 


the men could work an extra hour; 
they were so much less tired working 
at Crawley than they had been in 
London, owing to daily journeys, that 
they wanted to work the extra hour to 
earn more money to pay the high 
rents. ‘“That,”’ said Lord Hudson, ‘“‘is 
a remarkable picture of what these 
new towns can do in alleviating 
crowded conditions . . . one of the 
real justifications for the expenditure 
of this large sum of money.” 


The Government Attitude 


Lord Mancroft, in reply, said 24 
million square feet of factory space 
was occupied or under construction; 
21,000 houses; 200 shops; 10 churches; 
17 community halls; and 8 pubs. But 
it was agreed that more must be done 
to attract diversified industry, and 
that community facilities must be 
speeded up. The Government had 
allocated £14 million in the next 
eighteen months for licences for 
churches, church halls, and other 
community buildings for housing 
estates, including new towns. 

In his winding-up speech, Lord 
Silkin welcomed the £14 million as a 
gesture, while regretting its inade- 
quacy, and re-emphasized the neces- 
sity of building more new towns, and 
of greater efforts to steer industry to 
those in progress. 


Mrs Herbert Morrison 


Many friends of town planning 
have learned with sorrow of the death 
of Mrs Herbert Morrison, formerly 
Margaret Kent, of Letchworth, 
where she spent her young days and 
met her husband. Her sweet and sin- 
cere personality endeared her to 
everybody who knew her. We express 
deep sympathy with Mr Herbert 
Morrison and his daughter. 
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CHARACTER OF NEW TOWNS: THE 
TIMES CORRESPONDENCE 


A lively correspondence in THE TIMES was started by a leading 
article which is reprinted below together with three of the letters 
that followed. THE TIMES article was also referred to in the 
House of Lords debate on 24 June: see Planning Commentary. 


NEW TOWNS OR HOUSING ESTATES ? 


THE TIMES leading article, 24 June 1953: 


Some assurance of brisker progress 
in building the new towns should be 
given by the Government in the 
House of Lords today when Lord 
Silkin asks for a statement about the 
reports of the development corpora- 
tions. It is none too soon for new town 
policy to be reviewed. In spite of 
brave efforts on the part of the cor- 
porations and their architects, the 
programme is getting further and fur- 
ther from fulfilling the expectations 
with which it was launched immedi- 
ately after the war. Slow progress has 
meant that the new towns have had 
no chance to strike their own roots as 
thriving self-contained communities. 
This deficiency has been aggravated 
by their policy of low-density plan- 
ning and by the fact that they have so 
far concentrated almost exclusively 
on house-building. Most of the new 
towns differ but little from housing 
estates. They are neither well enough 
equipped with industries to provide 
balanced employment locally nor 
with public buildings to allow them 
to be self-sufficient socially. These bad 
beginnings may never be rectified. 

Of the new towns round London, 
only Crawley has a good variety and 
quantity of industries, with Harlow 
now running it close. The others 
(with the exception of Hatfield, 
which began with more employment 


than population) need strong efforts 
by the Government to establish new 
industries in them. The Government 
must make similar efforts with regard 
to schools. The new towns must be 
allowed to build many more public 
and commercial buildings not only 
for the social reasons already referred 
to but because only the revenue from 
rates that the latter would bring in 
can prevent the rents of the houses 
from rising far beyond their tenants’ 
capacity. Only Harlow has managed 
to complete a fairly wide range of 
public buildings in one of its residen- 
tial neighbourhoods. None of the 
towns has got very far with its main 
town centre. 

The diffuse architectural form 
which the new towns have all been 
given can largely be blamed on the 
Reith Committee, which fathered the 
new town programme and discussed 
it in terms of only twelve houses to the 
acre—that is, of the garden-suburb 
type of planning, something quite 
different from the proper tradition of 
English town building. As well as 
preventing towns from looking like 
towns, low density means great waste 
of land, vast expenditure on roads and 
pathways and long journeys for the 
housewife in search of shops and 
sociability. It is not too late to make 
some improvement. 
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VIGOROUS COMMUNITY LIFE 


Letter to THE TIMES from F. 7. Osborn, Chairman of Executive, 


Town and Country Planning Association, 27 June 1953: 


Sir,—Your leading article ““New 
Towns or Housing Estates ?”’ seems to 
me to fall short of your usual balance 
ofjudgement. All who desire their suc- 
cess will applaud your demand that 
the Government should do more to 
enable them to obtain suitable indus- 
tries, to house people of a wider range 
of incomes, and to provide com- 
mercial buildings and facilities for 
social activities. But it is as unfair to 
the Government as it is injurious to 
the repute of the new towns to give 
the impression that hardly anything 
has been done in these vital matters, 
or that things have come to such a 
pass that “‘these bad beginnings may 
never be rectified”’. 

Much has in fact been done, and 
most of it is remarkably good; the 
shortcomings, serious as they are, can 
be completely and quickly rectified. 
House-building, which started slowly, 
has been greatly accelerated, and in 
many of the towns is now reaching 
about as fast a speed as is practicable. 
It is indeed this rapid pace that makes 
urgent the provision of buildings of 
other kinds, for which sanctions 
should be more freely issued, and of 
community services, for which grants, 
which can be made under existing 
legislation and need be by no means 
extravagant, are necessary. (Part of 
the economic justification for such 
grants is that 10,000 houses in new 
towns save in subsidies £10 m. to 
£13 m. as compared with 10,000 
multi-story flats in crowded cities.) 

A vigorous community life has 
sprung up already in the new towns. 
Hundreds of societies are now joining 
the development authorities in press- 
ing for better social facilities. Many 


shops, schools, meeting rooms, and 
sports grounds, and one or two 
churches, public houses, and cinemas, 
have in fact been provided, but they 
are still far behind the requirements. 
To keep local employment in step 
with housing is of course difficult, and 
most observers agree that the Board of 
Trade’s practice in factory location 
has not sufficiently favoured dispersal 
to the new towns. Nevertheless, all 
but one or two have been successful in 
obtaining enough industry to employ 
the people they have housed, and half 
of them still need more houses rather 
than more industry. All require 
stronger support for continued pro- 
gress, but so far they have not become 
mere dormitory estates. 

As to the allegation of excessively 
“diffuse architectural form’’, the 
people of the new towns would not 
agree with your leading article. Some 
of the corporations have tried to in- 
crease density by including a high 
proportion of flats, and have changed 
this policy on rediscovering that 
more than go per cent of families 
insist on houses with gardens. It is 
absurd to blame the Reith Commit- 
tee, which expressly abstained from 
recommending housing density stan- 
dards. It confined itself to a calcula- 
tion of the areas likely to be required 
for new town sites on the standards 
officially laid down in the Housing 
Manual of 1944, with a margin for 
higher-income families wanting sites 
a bit larger than the minimum. 

Finally, may I respectfully submit 
that the “proper tradition of English 
town building”, whatever that may 
mean, must accord with the current 
preferences of the English people ? 
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SHAPING A BALANCED COMMUNITY 


Letter to THE TIMES from the Rev. C. H. Butler, 
Rector of Crawley, 29 June 1953: 


Sir,—Your leading article today 
entitled “‘New Towns or Housing 
Estates ?” appearing in the same issue 
as the notice that the New Towns Bill 
proposes to increase the limit of ad- 
vance to the new towns by £50 m. is 
intended no doubt to draw attention 
to the serious responsibility resting 
upon the new town development cor- 
porations to use economically and 
wisely the vast sums at their disposal. 
An ordinary resident in one of the 
new towns, like myself, cannot with- 
out expert knowledge usefully com- 
ment on the highly technical ques- 
tions involved in the policy of low- 
density planning or the means of 
attiacting industries to new areas. 

Even a non-expert, however, may 
be allowed to ask what is meant when 
you speak of “‘the proper tradition of 
English town building’? as_ being, 
apparently, superior to “the diffuse 
architectural form which the new 
towns have all been given” and which 
“can largely be blamed on the Reith 
Committee’. Those who have been 
“‘decanted”’ from the former to the 
latter will judge differently. And it 
may well be that the national 
economy will benefit through de- 
creasing absenteeism more than it 
loses in agricultural land. 

Nevertheless, before controversy 
gets once again bogged down in 
economics, as it tends to become in 
this subject, three important human 
problems should be squarely faced. 
It is, I think, fair to say that in this 
town of Crawley every effort has 
been made by the local planners, 
within the terms of the New Towns 
Act, to produce what is called a 
balanced community. It is not for- 
tuitous that these efforts have failed 


so far in three respects. 

In the first place, the higher in- 
come groups are not being attracted 
to take up residence in the new town 
in a sufficient proportion. One con- 
sequence of this is likely to be a defi- 
ciency of local leadership of the sort to 
which English people are accustomed. 
This may prove a serious privation in 
a community more than normally re- 
quiring social integration and the 
establishment of local patriotism. In 
the second place the nature and speed 
of intake of new residents is producing 
a peculiar age-structure in the popu- 
lation. One consequence of this is 
going to bea relatively gigantic youth 
problem and old-age problem as the 
years go by. This may produce grave 
moral consequences unless a solution 
of the problem is found soon. 

In the third place it is found in 
practice that the lion’s share of pro- 
viding the social amenities so neces- 
sary to the development of a full social 
life in the new town is made to rest 
on the shoulders of voluntary bodies, 
among whom the Churches have the 
heaviest burden. Seeing that the 
State is artificially creating at an un- 
natural speed these huge centres of 
population, is it not clear that the 
moral liability for the general well- 
being of the people in them rests pri- 
marily with the State ? The voluntary 
bodies cannot in so short a time com- 
mand the funds to meet these arti- 
ficially created needs. The State has 
created the problems; it is up to the 
State at least to help materially in 
their solution. 

It would seem that these defects are 
inherent in planning within the terms 
of the New Towns Act. Perhaps they 
could not have been foreseen when 
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the Act was passed, but they are evi- 
dent now and should be dealt with 
imaginatively. Any attempt to speed 
up development on the existing basis 
would only accentuate the problems. 
A way must first be found (without, 
one hopes, impinging any further on 
English liberties) of attracting every 
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social class and all age-groups to re- 
side in the towns and then to give 
generous help to those who volun- 
tarily wish to lead the people to a 
full social life. When that is done there 
seems to be no reason why Crawley 
should not become the cynosure of 
urban planners throughout the world. 


RAPID PROGRESS AT CRAWLEY 


Letter to THE TIMES from Sir Thomas Bennett, 


Chairman, Crawley Development Corporation, 30 June 1953: 


Sir,—Your recent leading article 
“New Towns or Housing Estates ?” 
shows a surprising failure to realize 
the fundamental difference between 
developing a housing estate and build- 
ing a town, nor does it reflect the very 
great economic advantages arising 
from housing the Londoner in a new 
town compared with the cost of hous- 
ing him in flats in the inner London 
area. I will primarily confine myself 
to comments on Crawley. At the 
present moment Crawley has seven- 
teen factories in production, covering 
an area of 413,000 sq. ft and employ- 
ing 1,480 people. Eleven additional 
factories are in course of construction, 
which when completed will cover 
409,000 sq. ft and will employ a fur- 
ther 1,800 people. 

Terms of building at least three 
additional factories have been agreed 
and when these are built they will 
cover in all thirty-one factories having 
a total area of 1,700,000 sq. ft, includ- 
ing approved extensions and cover- 
ing a wide range of industries. On 
31 March, 1,640 houses had been 
completed and occupied. Nearly go 
per cent of the families in them have 
been brought from Greater London 
or the London County Council areas. 

They are housed next to their work 
at a total cost to the Exchequer and 
the rates, on the strictest accounting 
basis, of £35 12s. a year. There is con- 


siderable evidence that housing the 
Londoner in the London area is cost- 
ing the Exchequer and the ratepayer 
from all sources a figure which lies 
between £80 and £100 a year, in ad- 
dition to which additional transport 
is inevitably involved and the worker 
has to bear its tax on his health and 
his wages. 

It is the essence of all large property 
development that capital charges 
should never be incurred in advance 
of programme and quite rightly pub- 
lic buildings have not been started. 
In Crawley the old town and all its 
institutions have formed an unmis- 
takable focus having all the charac- 
teristics of English country-town life. 
So far as education is concerned, 
1,000 new school places have been 
completed and occupied. The county 
councils concerned have in course of 
construction a further 1,810 school 
places and the confirmed projected 
programme contains yet another 
1,430. In this programme the Church 
of England and the Roman Catholic 
schools are building their sections. 

The census of social organizations 
shows that over 100 groups of various 
kinds are active. These include 
churches, sports clubs, recreational 
societies, boy scouts, girl guides, 
young wives’ associations, and many 
others. ‘Temporary community build- 
ings have been approved in each of 
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the residential areas and a permanent 
community centre and youth centre 
are being built by the West Sussex 
Education Authority. There is un- 
limited evidence that a live commun- 
ity is in being and is rapidly expand- 
ing. The expansion rate is 1,200 
houses a year which on the national 
average means 4,300 people. It is 
doubtful whether a community can 
properly be built with all its subsidi- 
ary buildings and human contacts at 
a greater speed. ‘The census of 6,000 
or more people shows that not more 
than 5 per cent wish to live in flats and 
if they were forced into flats at pre- 
sent would vacate them as soon as the 
housing situation was relieved. 


I have had long experience of 


building flats and it may be accepted 
that comparable flat space cannot be 
let at less than a cost 50 per cent 
greater than that of corresponding 
space in two-story houses. A sound 
plan such as Crawley enables go—g5 
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per cent of the people to be accom- 
modated in houses with gardens (their 
ideal living unit) and still ensures that 
the average citizen is not more than a 
mile and a half from his work or his 
town centre. Crawley financial esti- 
mates prepared in 1948 which are 
periodically checked have shown it to 
be still operating on the sound basis 
then envisaged. 

If no unforeseen interruption takes 
place the whole of the town will be 
completed within the fifteen-year 
programme and at that period will be 
able to carry the capital cost of the 
water and the sewerage undertakings 
and balance its budget, leaving the 
local authority to bear only the 
normal running cost of these services. 
From every human and economic 
angle new towns are one of the finest 
types of housing development which 
any country has produced and Eng- 
land is undoubtedly leading the 
world in this field of enterprise. 








The next issue of TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING will be a special 

Letchworth Jubilee issue and will contain articles evaluating the 

experience and influence of the First Garden City, studies of various 
features of the town, and reminiscences of residents. 








Correspondence: LCC Dispersal Policy 


Sir Patrick Abercrombie writes : 

I was delighted to read Mr Stamp’s 
reply in your issue of July to my re- 
marks and more especially to see from 
the account of the press conference 
which he and the Leader of the Lon- 
don County Council held on 25 June 
that he intends to use the new towns 
as well as to expand existing towns. 
Since he first wrote, he even seems to 
rely more upon the new towns. It 
would be interesting to know what 
change in their arrangements has 
been made. 

Of course the LCC must use both 
new and existing towns, in order to 


keep pace with the decentralization 
of population and provision of new 
houses. 

Let us hope that the Board of ‘Trade 
has been prevailed on to change its 
policy towards industrial location 
within Greater London and the outer 
ring of towns: for it seems, from the 
recent debate in the Lords, that the 
Government intends to continue its 


support to the present new towns (if 


they are not prepared to start any 
more). And no satisfactory result is 
possible without industrial support 
to new and existing towns. 
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Legal Notes 




















The Town and Country Planning 
Act, 1953, is the first step in the 
amendment of the financial pro- 
visions of the Act of 1947. It abolishes 
development charge on all develop- 
ment commenced on or after 18 
November, 1952, and relieves the 
Treasury of the obligation to pay out 
the £300,000,000 by 1 July 1953. Asa 
natural consequence of the abolition 
of development charge, the Act sus- 
pends the power of the Central Land 
Board to acquire land under section 
43 of the 1947 Act: landowners can 
now offer land for sale at market 
value without fear of intervention by 
the Board. For the time being, how- 
ever, the compensation payable on 
compulsory purchase will be re- 
stricted to existing use value, but this 
is to be adjusted when the main 
amending measure is introduced. The 
additional payments for land pre- 
viously purchased at existing use 
value can, therefore, be expected in 
the autumn of 1954. 

The new Act contains a number of 
other consequential provisions; in 
particular, the set-off scheme for near- 
ripe minerals is kept in force. Under 
this scheme, the development charge 
on near-ripe minerals is made equal 
to and set off against the claim on the 
£300,000,000, It is necessary to keep 
the scheme in force, because other- 
wise the mineral undertakers con- 
cerned would become liable to pay 
development charge in respect of 
workings commenced before 18 No- 
vember last. No doubt this matter 
also will be finally cleared up in the 
main amending measure. 


Assignment of Claims 

The new Act also provides that 
claims on the £300,000,000 shall 
not be assigned without the consent 
ofthe Central Land Board. There are, 
however, exceptions: in these cases it 
will be sufficient to notify the Board 
without asking for approval. (Hither- 
to, it has been sufficient in all cases 
simply to notify the Board.) The 
Board have published an explanatory 
leaflet, including suggested forms of 
application and notice, and this is 
obtainable from the regional offices. 


Tree Preservation Orders 


The Minister has issued a circular 
—27/53—containing a new model 
form of tree preservation order for use 
by local planning authorities. The 
new model differs in some important 
respects from that previously in use, 
the most important change being that 
the model no longer incorporates the 
enforcement provisions of sections 23 
and 24 of the 1947 Act. The enforce- 
ment of tree preservation orders and 
of directions as to replanting will, 
therefore, depend almost entirely on 
the penalties laid down in section 28, 
viz. a fine of £20 and, if the offence 
continues after conviction, a daily fine 
of £2. Incorporation of sections 23 
and 24 would enable the planning 
authority to enforce directions as to 
replanting by themselves entering 
the land to do the planting and 
charging their expenses to the owner. 
If, however, a landowner were to 
consider it more profitable to pay a 
daily fine than to comply with the 
order, it might be possible for the 
authority to seek an injunction from 
the High Court directing the re- 
calcitrant to comply; if so, then the 
omission of sections 23 and 24 will not 
be so serious a matter. ‘These sections 
have been omitted because of doubts 
as to whether there is power under 
section 28 to include them. 

A. E, TELLING 
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CRITICISM OF THE LONDON PLAN 


Evidence given by F. F. Osborn, Chairman of the Executive, on 
behalf of the Town and Country Planning Association, at the 


Public Inquiry on 5 June 1953. 


HILE My evidence represents 
VW in principle the views of the 
Executive of the Town and 
Country Planning Association on the 
County of London Development 
Plan, they are not responsible for the 
detailed wording or the calculations 
contained in it. 

If permissible in an “Objection” 
the Association would wish to pay a 
tribute to the completeness of the 
scope and the high quality of the 
thinking in the plan’s examination of 
the colossal problem of London’s 
development. 


A Great Plan 

The County of London Plan 1943 
and the Greater London Plan 1944 
made immense advances on_ all 


LCC houses built at Roehampton in 1921-27. 


previous studies in the assembly of the 
facts, the study of the problem, and the 
formulation of a policy. This de- 
velopment plan appears to us to make 
an equally great advance, by adding 
much carefully prepared data, by 
working out the more important 
proposals in detail, and by relating 


them to a realistic appreciation of 


economic limitations and financial 
resources. We are impressed by its 
success in doing these things without 
losing sight of the considerations on 
which the imaginative and in prin- 
ciple sound proposals of the two ad- 
visory plans were based. 

Having some acquaintance with 
the problems and plans of other great 
metropolitan cities of the world, we 
can say that the analysis of this plan 


London County Council 
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more clearly recognizes the funda- 
mental issues in metropolitan de- 
velopment than any other. A study of 
it brings home to the reader, not only 
the formidable complexity of a great 
city, but also the necessity and 
urgency of comprehensive planning 
to the city’s health, efficiency, com- 
fort, and amenity. 


The Fundamental Problem 


Our Association has been urging 
for more than fifty years that the 
major defects of London all spring 
from or are bound up with its over- 
growth and excessive concentration. 
The facts, figures, and analysis in this 
plan show that our criticisms of 
London have been correct in prin- 
ciple but under-emphatic in state- 
ment. It is satisfactory to note that 
the fundamental causes of London’s 
major defects are fully understood 
and admirably explained by those 
responsible for this plan. That the 
correction of London’s unfortunate 
condition is a long-term task of 
prodigious difficulty no one would 
dispute. But this plan clearly demon- 
strates that it is a task that cannot be 
evaded. 

The Town and Country Planning 
Association is thus wholeheartedly in 
support of the line of thought in this 
plan and of the principles of the 
action it proposes. Our main criti- 
cism is of the planning standards that 
have been adopted in it, which we 
consider cannot prove satisfactory as 
a long-term or ultimate aim. Of 
course we recognize that the degree of 
concentration and crowding in the 
County of London, produced by the 
general growth of Greater London as 
a whole, and the existence of a vast 
continuously built-up area outside 
the county, preclude the imposition 
of ideal standards of housing, in- 
dustrial and commercial layout, and 
open space, in the county, and that 
the standards for redevelopment must 
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Barretts Photo Press Ltd 
Proposed LCC flats at Roehampton, 1953 





be to some extent a compromise, sub- 
stituting for the very bad the better 
rather than the best. But we submit 
that the compromise proposed is 
drawn at too low a point. 


Insufficient Dispersal 


We consider that the amount of 
dispersal of people and industry pro- 
posed in the plan would be insuffici- 
ent to solve the essential problem, 
which is to make the county pleas- 
antly habitable for all classes of 
citizens, efficient as a centre of com- 
merce and industry, and comfortably 
free in traffic movement. 

If the twenty-year programme 
were operated on the standards pro- 
posed, with a reduction of the present 
population by 380,000 to 3,150,000, 
it would still leave London with vast 
areas of housing (including the new 
housing) at too high a density to 
satisfy normal and varied family re- 
quirements, with too little public 
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open space, and with continued 


transport overloading, traffic con- 
gestion, and lack of parking space. 


Excessive Densities 


The housing areas proposed to be 
zoned at 200, 136, and 100 persons an 
acre are too extensive. At 200 an acre 
housing must be wholly in multi- 
story flats. At 136 an acre, at least 
five-sixths must be flats. At 100 an 
acre two-thirds must be flats. (These 
figures assume that, on average, 
houses with gardens can be built at 
eighteen an acre, a very high den- 
sity for a family population of mixed 
classes, and that flats can be built at 
fifty an acre—also very high as an 
average.) No figures are given in the 
plan of the residential areas included 
in these three zones, but it appears 
that the population ultimately to be 
housed in them must be of the order 
of 2 million, of which 75 per cent 
would have to be housed in flats. It 
seems inconceivable that for all time 
that proportion of Londoners could 
be contentedly retained in_ these 
zones, in view of the evidence of the 
preference for the family house in 
opinion surveys, and the dynamic 
evidence of the suburban movement 
since 1900. 


Driving Out Garden-Lovers 


In the plan roughly half the county 
is zoned for residence at seventy per- 
sons an acre. This is probably, for 
London conditions, a tolerable maxi- 
mum density for normal housing with 
an acceptable proportion of flats 
(say 20 per cent). But it appears 
that the plan prescribes this density 
as an average over the outer half of 
the county, not a maximum, and 
that it is contemplated that ulti- 
mately even the more open resi- 
dential parts on the outskirts of the 
county must be redeveloped at some- 
thing like seventy persons an acre to 
accommodate the calculated popu- 
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lation. That would imply that none 
of the people who want houses with 
garden plots more generous than 
those typical of closely developed 
housing schemes could find a place in 
London County. 

We submit that the plan should 


provide for some proportion of 


dwellings at considerably lower den- 
sities to satisfy the wide variations in 
personal demands. Otherwise large 
and valuable sections of the popula- 
tion will be forced out of the county, 
leaving an excess of the non-family 
and lower-income groups, or of those 
whose pattern of life is not centred on 
the home. 


Playing-Fields Deficiency 

The open space proposals in the 
plan seem to us seriously inadequate, 
since in many boroughs they provide 
only for an ultimate standard of 24 
acres per thousand population, ap- 
parently including small local open 
spaces and games pitches which have 
also to serve for many schools with- 
out playing fields. In view of the 
accepted national standard of a 
minimum of seven acres a thousand, 
we consider that it is a mistake to 
depart from the 1943 Plan com- 
promise target of four acres a thous- 
and in the county plus three acres a 
thousand elsewhere. It is recognized 
that this is probably impracticable 
within the twenty-year period but it 
is aminimum as an ultimate aim, and 
should be provided for in population- 
capacity calculations. 

The playing space provided for new 
schools and school extensions also 
appears to be very cramped. The 
Ministry of Education’s standards, 
while much below those originally 
required by post-war regulations, are 
stated to amount to over 5,000 acres. 
The plan seems to provide for only 
2,000 acres on school sites in the 
county, plus 1,800 acres outside the 
county, and to allocate to schools 800 
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acres of the playing fields in public 
parks, which are of course heavily in 
demand by clubs. 


Industry and Business 


The area zoned for industry and 
business, on the other hand, shows no 
reduction on present use, though the 
first necessity of London planning, as 
the plan repeatedly states, is the dis- 
persal of factories and offices. We are 
conscious of the dilemma with which 
the planners are faced. Much in- 
dustry and business is handicapped 
by insufficient space for the number 
of workers engaged and for such an- 
cillary purposes as loading and park- 
ing. An expansion of space in ratio to 
the personnel engaged, and the 
creation of new industrial business 
zones to replace scattered and obso- 
lete premises, are necessary. But un- 


less plot ratios and the density of 


occupation are reduced the re- 


Blackheath is one of the “‘quarters . . . 
. and still fulfil their function’’ 
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developed accommodation could be 
occupied by more workers than in the 
past, thus intensifying instead of 
relieving the problems of housing, 
transport, and traffic congestion. Ad- 
mitting the great difficulty in im- 
posing a reduction of floor-space on 
private developers when redevelop- 
ment occurs, we feel such a policy, 
judiciously applied, is indispensable 
to the deconcentration of London. 


Preventing Re-Occupation 

Equally necessary is a_ positive 
policy for the moving out of some of 
the industrial and business establish- 
ments now operating in London, and 
for the prevention of the re-occupa- 
tion by other firms of the premises 
vacated by dispersal and perhaps by 
other business changes. The plan 
fully realizes this necessity, but 
stresses that the problem is a national 
and regional one, which cannot be 


that preserve their mellow beauty 
(County of London Plan 1943) 


London County Council 











solved by the county as a planning 
authority. We support the view ex- 
pressed in the plan that the control of 
industrial location (exercised pri- 
marily by the Board of Trade) should 
be more definitely directed to the dis- 
persal of industry (and certain other 
classes of business) to the new towns 
and expanded towns. It seems to us 
important also that factory and office 
extensions (even within the 10 per 
cent planning tolerance and the 
5,000 square feet limit) should be 
subject to location consent, since in 
total these could represent a large 
increase in employment capacity. 


Incidence of Compensation Cost 


It would be unfair that such re- 
strictions should cause financial hard- 
ship to owners of premises vacated, or 
that the cost of fair compensation for 
them should fall on the local au- 
thority. We support the view in the 
plan that the whole, or the major 
part, of the compensation for these 
purposes should be covered by 
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London County Council 
LCC post-war housing at Woodberry Down, Stoke Newington 


Government grants, though it seems 
to us vital to provide that the re- 
strictions produce genuine dispersal 
and not merely transfers within the 
county or the built-up area of 
metropolitan London. 


Urgency of Dispersal 


We would emphasize the great 
urgency of accelerating the speed of 
dispersal. It should not be necessary 
to point out that the general con- 
dition of London since the war has 
worsened. The increased overloading 
of the transport system, with its pain- 
ful effects in straphanging and longer 
bus queues, and, in many areas, of 
growing traffic congestion, are symp- 
toms obvious to all Londoners. The 
effect on the character of housing is 
indicated by the fact that in the 
county, between 1945 and 1951, only 
2,711 houses with gardens were 
built, as against 26,386 flats. 

Unfortunately, there are also many 
symptoms that this great plan still 
contemplates retaining too much 
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population in London. It is most re- 
grettable that a pleasant open area 
on Campden Hill, in a crowded 
borough with an open-space defici- 
ency, on the four-acre standard, of 
512 acres, should be threatened first 
with high density housing develop- 
ment and later with the siting of a 
large school. Also that at Roe- 
hampton, as far out as one of the best 
LCC inter-war housing develop- 
ments at fifty persons an acre, multi- 
story flats at 100 an acre are to be 
built. Also that in working class dis- 
tricts like Stepney and Bermondsey 
housing has to be contemplated at 136 
persons an acre (nearly all flats) 
where 100 an acre would be jrst 
tolerable. Also that charming park- 
like residential areas in such places as 
Hampstead and Blackheath have to 
be scheduled to give way to further 
stretches of terrace housing. 


Need of Regional Body 


But it is futile to protest against 
such local and individual symptoms 
of over-population unless the major 
policy of dispersal is at the same time 
supported. People will not consent to 
live at excessive density in one part of 
London to preserve glorious sur- 
roundings for people in another part. 
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The Association, despite many re- 
quests, has therefore been reluctant 
to embarrass the LCC in its difficult 
situation, by concentrating heavily 
on these individual grievances, much 
as it sympathizes with them. In fact 
these symptoms cannot be cured un- 
less the fundamental problem of 
London’s over-population and over- 
concentration is dealt with at the 
root. 

We consider that to deal with it 
adequately necessitates a combined 
operation by the Government to- 
gether with all the planning and de- 
velopment authorities of Greater 
London. It involves a considered 
relocation of industry and people in 
the county, the adjoining boroughs, 
the new towns, and a great number of 
expanded towns. We appreciate the 
great and far-reaching efforts now 
being made by the LCC in its own 
plan and in stimulating voluntary 
agreements with such outer authori- 
ties as are prepared to co-operate. 
But the planning and replanning of 
the Greater London Region cannot 
be satisfactorily achieved by sporadic 
initiatives here and there. It requires 
a balanced study and adjustment of 
the capacity and suitability for ex- 
pansion of every outer area and of the 


Flats at Clapton Common for Hackney Borough Council, completed 1951. 
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appropriate contraction or reduction 
of every inner area. Such a task can 
only be undertaken with complete 
effectiveness by a regional planning 
body looking at Greater London as a 
whole. 

We think it is now indispensable 
that the Government should set up 
such a body, to deal with the broader 
questions of the quantum of reloca- 
tion of industry and population and 
the scale and standards of develop- 
ment in all parts of the region and to 
co-ordinate the planning of main 
communications and services. 


Cost of Planned Development 


In conclusion, the Association are 
impressed with the realism of the 
financial chapter of the plan and 
would not suggest any enlargement of 
the capital commitment contem- 
plated. We believe that to aim at a 
higher figure of population dispersal 
and substantially better standards of 
residential density and open space 
would reduce rather than increase the 
total amount of capital expenditure 
over the period. The cost of housing 
in new and expanded towns, assum- 
ing the production of the same num- 
ber of dwellings over the region as a 
whole, would be very substantially 
less than the cost of rehousing so large 
a proportion of the people of the 
county in flats. The cost of schools and 
public services in the new and ex- 
panded towns would be to some ex- 
tent offset by the saving on re- 
organized public services and new 
and extended schools within the 
county. What is at issue is essentially 
not a larger capital expenditure, but a 
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differently distributed capital ex- 
penditure, with some excesses and 
some savings. 


Population Target 


If, for example, the ultimate target 
population for the county were set 
at 2} million instead of 34 million, 
the area available for houses and 
open spaces within the county would 
be somewhat increased, and the 
average housing density would be re- 
duced from something like 100 per- 
sons an acre to something like 
seventy-five to eighty persons an acre. 
Within a measurable period the 
majority of people in the county 
could have the sort of houses in 
which they would be glad to remain 
permanently. The shortening of the 
average journey to work, the relief of 
traffic and transport congestion, and 
the increased space per head for in- 
dustry and business, would add 
greatly to the economic efficiency of 
London. 

We are not in a position to esti- 
mate the effect on the county rate of 
a reduced population, but there 
would be substantial savings in hous- 
ing subsidies and services, while in- 
creased efficiency might well in- 
crease capacity to pay. 


Risk of Spontaneous Migration 
And unless London can be made 
permanently satisfactory for its work- 
ing and resident population, there is 
always a risk of spontaneous migra- 
tion with its consequence of vacated 
and blighted districts, of which there 
is plenty of evidence in other cities 
and in London’s own past history. 


Temporary Housing 


‘Long a visioned hermitage deep desiring, 
Tenements uncouth I was fain to house in; 
‘Let such lodging be for a breath-while’, thought I, 


‘Soon a more seemly. 


999 


—THOMAS HARDY, The Temporary the All 
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RURAL HOUSING LAYOUTS 


Two students of planning criticize the treatments for Hertfordshire 
villages described by Paul Mauger, FRIBA, MTPI, in our Fune 


issue, and Mr Mauger briefly replies. 


by M. CHESWORTH and R. A. CG. GREENLAND 


HILST ACCEPTING the valid- 

W ity of “‘infilling’’ as a means 
of rural development, we 

should like to offer some critical com- 
ments on Mr Mauger’s layouts and 
the opinions expressed in his article. 

It is open to doubt whether the 
choice of housing sites in or adjoining 
villages is best made by those with 
intimate local knowledge; close ac- 
quaintanceship does not guarantee 
respect for good agricultural land 
and the other physical elements, nor 
does it mean that the sites chosen will 
harmonize with the existing village 
structure. Rather, local knowledge 
should be called in to supplement the 
sensitive eye and experience of the 
architect-planner. 

Mr Mauger gave site plans of seven 
Hertfordshire villages, and, though 
not acquainted with them and there- 
fore likely to misunderstand certain 
factors, we make a few remarks about 
each. 

(a) ASPENDEN. Granted that the 
site was steep, the resulting group 
bears little or no relation to either the 
existing council cottages or the farm 
buildings, apart from which numbers 
17 and 18 directly overlook the back 
gardens of 19 and 20, thereby reduc- 
ing their privacy. 

(6) ALBury. It would seem that the 
object of this plan was to terminate 


development to the north; the use of 


the rectangle here is surely somewhat 
arbitrary. No relationship is estab- 
lished with the existing RDC houses, 
and there is no real stop to develop- 
ment either. Apart from this the 





gardens flank the main road to the 
west, are wasteful of road frontage, 
and to the east effectively prevent 
future extensions from linking with 
the group. 

(c) BucKLAND. Once again we find 
the rectangle used, but in complete 
isolation this time; by nostretch of the 
imagination can this be termed “‘in- 
filling”. Further, the high tension 
cable runs very close to the eastern 
pair of houses, and we feel that this 
situation should have been avoided if 
possible. 

(dq) Lirrte Hapuam. In view of 
what is said in Mr Mauger’s last 
paragraph on the size of green spaces, 
might it not be better to move houses 
5, 6, 7 and 8 forward to improve the 
size of their back gardens, to make 
the green more “intimate” and also 
to link the open green with the 
“street” character of the village at the 
southern end ? 

(e) CorTerReED. The only query that 


(A) Aspenden 
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(D) Littlhe Hadham 


springs to mind in this example is 
concerned with the siting of houses 
1, 2, 3, and 4 which have no link what- 
ever with the rest of the development, 
and indeed overlook and are them- 
selves overlooked. It is difficult to 
understand the reason for aligning 
these houses in this manner. 

(f) Hich Wycu. Judging from the 
photograph the group of new houses 
is rather delightful, but is there not a 
neglect of privacy in that numbers 
1, 2, 3 and 4 overlook the back gar- 
dens of the pre-war houses ? 

(g) Great Hormeap. Exactly how 
the green at Great Hormead qualifies 
as infilling is difficult to appreciate; 
existing sprawl is continued; services 
are stretched to a considerable degree 
and the chances of the green being 
fully assimilated socially and visually 
are reduced by its withdrawal from 


Comment by 


I appreciate the thought which 
Messrs Chesworth and Greenland 
have given to my notes. 

Their third paragraph summar- 
ized my views, except that I think 
they underestimate the soundness of 
local opinion on the value of agri- 
cultural land. This is not to say that 
the views of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture may not be a useful check. As 
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the village centre and inversion upon 
itself. In such a case as this the merits 
of common open space in the form of 
greens are doubtful, but in any case, 
was there no site nearer the village 
proper that could have been utilized ? 
Finally, Mr Mauger says: “The 
larger commons found in old villages, 
often the setting of the cricket ground, 
surrounded by rather sparsely placed 
farms and cottages, delightful as they 
are, would look bleak if fronted with 
continuous terraces, as they would 
have to be if the exigencies of present 
day economies were to be rigidly 
observed.” Surely, the kind of hous- 
ing which is introduced into a village 
must be related to the present char- 
acter and form of the village, and, as 
in several northern villages, the clos- 
ing of the green or common with 
terraces has the reverse effect to that 
described by Mr Mauger. A warmth 
and intimacy is introduced into an 
otherwise bleak scene. The degree of 
character that is imparted by houses 
depends to a great extent upon the 
architect concerned and his ability to 
turn present shortages and economies 
into benefits. It can be done, and more 
particularly with the terrace—a far 
more sociable type of building than 
the isolated house or the omnipresent 
*‘semi’’, and in a village where com- 
pactness and sociability are required 
(not to mention the economies in 
services and building materials), 
terraces are often to be preferred. 


Paul Mauger 


they are consulted on rural housing 
sites and the housing authority is 
assumed to act on sound technical ad- 
vice, all the relevant factors should 
receive proper consideration. 

One would have to go into many 
local details to deal with Messrs 
Chesworth’s and Greenland’s com- 
ments on the layouts, but I should like 
to have their criticism if they should 
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chance to see the schemes. There does 
however, seem to be substance in 
their comments on Little Hadham. 
In regard to Buckland and Great 
Hormead, I think they assume 
erroneously that infilling is the only 
way of achieving compactness. 

The critics’ remarks about open 
greens and terraces as compared with 
pairs do not run counter to my own 
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views: we agree about such northern 
villages built around greens as West 
Burton, Bainbridge, and West Wit- 
ton. 

What I am opposed to is the very 
large new greens surrounded by 
houses added to existing villages, and 
examples of these would, I think, dis- 
may Messrs Chesworth and Green- 
land as much as they do me. 


Comment by a Layman 


The two young critics deserve en- 
couragement for their thoughtful 
study. There is not nearly enough 
public discussion of this kind. But a 
layman is baffled by one of their ob- 
jections to which Mr Mauger does 
not reply. 

They criticize a plan in which a few 
houses overlook the back gardens of 
others and reduce their privacy. Yet 
they favour terraces, in which lots of 
houses overlook neighbouring gar- 
dens, and say they give “warmth and 
intimacy”. Is it their theory that a 
near view of a garden from windows 
destroys privacy if they are front 
windows, and not if they are back 
windows ? 

There is no doubt often an econo- 
mic as well as an architectural case for 
terrace housing, strong enough to 
over-ride the convenience and amen- 
ity of detached and semi-detached 
houses. But extra “‘sociability’’, “‘inti- 
macy’, ‘“‘warmth’’, and so on are 
surely, in this connection, illusions of 
the looker-on or passer-by ? Where it 
is not too costly, the huge and 
precious advantages of detachment 
or semi-detachment—more privacy, 
the sense of self-containedness, and 
the ability to walk round your house 
from thefront garden tothe back—will 
overwhelm for the occupier his con- 
cern with the visual ensemble as pre- 
sented to the trained architectural 
student, especially if he suspects that 
that is variable with fashion or the 


school the student has attended. 

More consciousness of the value of 
visua] amenity is certainly desirable, 
and architects do well to argue for it. 
But the ordinary man in his house is a 
functionalist first and most of the 
time. And you can’t bring out his 
latent higher nature by the non- 
sensical suggestion that in his de- 
tached or semi-detached house he is 
less “‘sociable’’, “intimate” or spiritu- 
ally “warm” than in a row house. 
These are really literary flourishes, 
not architectural criticism, and I feel 
that the interesting notes of the 
students would have been more per- 
suasive without them. 
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SCOTTISH 
NEWS 


Glasgow Development Plan 

The public inquiry into objections 
to the Glasgow development plan has 
begun and ended without one visible 
flicker of public interest. 

Yet the scene was interesting in it- 
self, from the distinction of the counsel 
engaged, and the calibre and experi- 
ence of the witnesses. As a mere test of 
endurance the achievements of the 
official witness for Glasgow Corpora- 
tion (Mr Armour) and the expert 
witness called in from the east (Mr 
McIndoe) during weary days in the 
witness-box were worth watching. 
There was a curious unreality about 
the whole affair. Who would have 
thought, looking into that quiet room, 
with itsmurmuring professional voices 
and its empty public benches, that 
questions were at issue which would 
affect the shape and structure of a 
vast city for a thousand years, not for 
the mere five or twenty specially 
envisaged in the plan? For, though a 
bomb-site may be restored into a 
rockery garden, agricultural land, 
once built over by tenements, is 
gone. 

The objections fell into two classes. 
There were the industrialists in old 
mixed central areas who feared dis- 
turbance or hindrance of develop- 
ment should their areas be zoned for 
housing. Some of the objections 
seemed to be against planning alto- 
gether, some to the want of a clear 
legal decision on the degree of 
rigidity implied in “zoning”. Experi- 
ence may help before the revisal date 
five years hence. 
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Green Belt and Grey Belt 

On broader lines were the objec- 
tions by the TCPA (Scottish Section) 
and the County of Lanark against the 
proposal of Glasgow to build practi- 
cally all over her green belt out to the 
boundary, so joining up with the 
grey belt—the surrounding industrial 
towns. Lanarkshire’s plea was more 
particularly for the preservation of 
the belt of agricultural land—none 
too wide—at present still remaining 
between the east end of Glasgow and 
Coatbridge. The TCPA case was 
more general but in principle the 
same. If some degree of overspill is 
necessary (as is now recognized by 
Glasgow) should not the plan ex- 
plicitly prepare for a large reduction 
in population and so in its own area 
save some of the irreplaceable green 
belt, and also indicate and emphasise 
the immediate need for regional and 
national action about overspill ? 

What the over-population of Lon- 
don is to England, so is that of Glas- 
gow to Scotland, a national question. 
Glasgow’s grave mistake till recently 
has been to suppose that sHe could 
solve her problems in isolation. 

The TCPA case was put by Mr 
Hugh MacCalman, BL, formerly 
Chairman of the (earlier) Clyde 
Valley Advisory Committee which 
published the Abercrombie report. 
Professor Abercrombie and Miss 
Elizabeth Mitchell appeared as wit- 
nesses. At the time of writing the 
Commissioner has not reported nor 
the Secretary of State decided. 

As to the absence of public interest, 
is this perhaps one count against the 
overgrowth of a city? Could a 
Victorian city have been quite so 
indifferent about itself, if it had the 
chance of a public inquiry ? Would a 
modern village or moderate-sized 
town be so indifferent ? 

Meantime, apart from the Glas- 
gow plan and the inquiry, 1953 has 
brought some movement. 
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PLANNING BOOKSHOP 


28 KING STREET - COVENT GARDEN - LONDON - WC2 





THE ASSOCIATION has in stock in the bookshop the following plan- 
ning books which members and their friends may find difficulty 
in obtaining through their local booksellers. 


With Postage 
DESIGN IN TOWN AND VILLAGE, HMSO 75. 10d. 


BIRMINGHAM: FIFTY YEARS ON by Paul S. Cadbury 11s. Od. 


TOWN DESIGN by Frederick Gibberd £3 145. od. 
PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF TOWN AND 
COUNTRY PLANNING by Lewis Keeble £2 8s. od. 
NEW TOWNS by L. E. White 45. gd. 
TOWARDS NEW TOWNS FOR AMERICA by Clarence 
Stein £1 115. od. 
‘STEVENAGE, A SOCIOLOGICAL STUDY OF A NEW 
TOWN by Harold Orlans £1 115. od. 
ROADSIDE TREE PLANTING IN URBAN AREAS by 
R. G. Salter 2s. gd. 
TREES IN OUR TOWNS by W. Barbara Acworth 6d. 


A FULL LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. The Sudbury and 
District Survey and Plan by Keith Jeremiah 2s. 6d. 


BUNGALOWS AND SMALL HOUSES. Plans and illus- 
trations of architect-designed dwellings and guide to building 
regulations. The Builder-Architectural series 5S. od. 
THE CHANGING COUNTRYSIDE. Edited by Paul Redmayne 2s. 3d. 
THE CONDITION OF MAN by Lewis Mumford £1 55. od. 


BEDFORD BY THE RIVER, Max Lock Group £t ts. 
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The Scottish Council (Develop- 
ment and Industry), who have a fine 
record of achievement, have ap- 
pointed a special sub-committee to 
study the problems of district develop- 
ment. 

The Secretary of State for Scotland 
has asked the reconstituted Clyde 
Valley Advisory Committee to re- 
port on problems of overspill as a 
matter of urgency. This is good as far 
as it goes, but the question is not only 
regional but national. 

The Housing and Town Planning 
Council, after an address by Mrs 
Jean Mann, MP, on the (English) 
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Town Development Act 1952, re- 
mitted to their Executive to consider 
whether some such legislation is 
desirable for Scotland. 

Glasgow Corporation have not yet 
officially adopted the ultimate over- 
spill figure in the Jury Report 
(129,000 dwellings) but they have 
lately gone some way towards it. 

Most recently of all, the County of 
Renfrew, in preparing their plan, 
have made allowance for overspill 
from large towns, including Glasgow. 

It could be wished that all this 
stir had been six years ago, but better 
now than never. E. B. M. 


Wild Daffodils 


More extensive and more intensive 
farming must have some adverse 
effects on certain wild flowers—for 
example, on wild daffodils. There 
must now be many counties where 
truly wild daffodils are unknown. But 
in the west, the flowers may still be 
seen. 

The photograph, taken in Devon, 
shows the rough steep edge of a large 


pasture which is all daffodils. And the 
thought occurs that, even if daffodils 
are “improved away” from the flat 
main part of the pastures, they might 
be retained on the less valuable rough 
edges such as this. In short, a little 
thought might be spared for such non- 
utilitarian values as our chief wild 
flowers and their preservation. 
J. D. U. WARD 
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THE TILES ARE 


MARLE 
ANGLIA 


THE MARLEY TILE COMPANY GUARANTEES 
1. 














That Marley Tiles will not laminate or decay 
for 50 years. 


Free maintenance of roof tiling fixed by 
Marley Craftsmen for 10 years. 


Pe 


HARLOW NEW TOWN Mark Hall North Neighbourhood, Housing Area 8 
Architects : Harlow Design Group. Arch, Planner ; Frederick Gibberd, F.RA.B.A., M.T.PJ. 
Executive Architect to Harlow New Town: Victor Hamnett, B.Sc., A.R.1.B.A., A.M.T.PA., A.RALC-.S. 


Contractors: W. Dobie & Sons Ltd. Chelmsford. VY 
The Marley Tile Co. Ltd., Sevenoaks, Kent + Sevenoaks 2251 M A RLE 
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CHARNWOOD FOREST. By C. N. Had- 
field, MTPI, FRICS; Backhus. 20s. 

This book, admirably illustrated by 
photographs and sketches, is a survey 
of an area which, according to the 
Report of the National Parks Com- 
mittee, possesses a distinctive charac- 
ter, the nature and value of which 
depend partly on the physical struc- 
ture of the country, the rocks of which 
it is composed, and the sculpturing of 
hill and valley, partly on the local 
climate, partly on the natural and 
semi-natural vegetation that may be 
present, and partly on the crops that 
are grown and the agricultural 
regime. 

Mr Hadfield made the survey at 
the request of the Leicestershire 
County Planning Committee of which 
he is planning officer. It is more than 
a survey because it concludes with 
definite recommendations as to the 
planning controls that must be 
exercised to preserve the distinctive 
character of the area. 

Charnwood Forest lies between 
Leicester and Loughborough, ex- 
tending well to the west, with Bir- 
mingham about twenty-five miles to 
the south-west. The conservation 
area recommended by the National 
Parks Committee covers thirty-nine 
square miles, but Mr Hadfield re- 
commends rather a larger area in 
order to include some “buffer”’ land, 
for the protection of the fringes. 

The unique beauties of Charnwood 
are due primarily to the violence of a 
very active volcano, and the chapter 
on geology, which owes much to the 
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late Mr H. H. Gregory, makes fas- 
cinating reading. Unfortunately, per- 
haps, some of the rocks thrown up in 
the great upheaval are valued for 
road metal, and quarrying therefore 
presents a problem to the planner. 

The natural characteristics, botany 
and zoology, agriculture, forestry, and 
history are admirably dealt with, it 
being noted that the area largely 
owes its immunity from rash develop- 
ment for a thousand years to the fact 
that it comprised the waste of four 
manors and had been cherished by 
great landlords. 

Following a chapter on communi- 
cations and public services, we come 
to Conclusions and Recommendations, in 
which the problems are discussed and 
solutions recommended. Fortunately, 
the problem of extraction of minerals 
is not very serious because most of the 
existing quarries are located on the 
fringe of the forest and have sub- 
stantial reserves in their immediate 
vicinity. The desire for sites for week- 
end bungalows and for camping also 
presents problems, but it is stated that 
the basis for future policy should be 
aimed primarily at meeting recre- 
ational requirements in a manner 
which will avoid as far as practicable 
any direct conflict with agricultural 
needs. 

The impression left on one’s mind, 
after reading the whole volume, is 
that the conservation of an area so 
rich in beauty and history and con- 
taining so much of scientific interest 
is of prime importance, in the interest 
of the population of the industrial 
midlands, in particular. On the other 
hand, the proximity of such a large 
population makes it peculiarly vul- 
nerable. The county planning com- 
mittee is to be congratulated upon 
having commissioned the survey as a 
basis for clear-sighted action, and our 
thanks are due to Mr Hadfield for 
having produced a volume of great 
interest to all town planners. G. L. P. 
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SOCIAL FACILITIES IN NEW TOWNS 


One-day conference of 
representatives of national and local organizations in | 


| or concerned with the new towns 


SATURDAY, 10 OCTOBER 1953 | 


VICTORIA HALL, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE 
LONDON, WC1 


Morning Session — What Facilities are Needed? 


Afternoon Session — Priorities and Ways and Means 
* 


Further particulars from the Secretary, TCPA, The Planning Centre, 
28 King Street, Covent Garden, London, WC2 











TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION 


Weekly Contains up-to-date 
— information on town 
and country planning, 
J informatio. n housing, etc., drawn 

from the national and 


local press, government 


» publications, technical 
Bulletin journals, Hansard, etc. 

















SUBSCRIPTION: FIFTEEN SHILLINGS PER ANNUM 


Specimen copy on application to the Secretary, 28 King St, London, WC2 
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MODERN ARCHITECTURE IN GER- 
MANY. By Bruno E. Werner. F. Bruck- 
mann, Munich. 

This little book, hardly more than 
a pamphlet, describes building and 
planning in the western zone of Ger- 
many since the war. The author 
describes the architectural scene, and 
there are contributions from Hubert 
Hoffman on town planning and 
Rudolf Schwarz on the dual scale in 
city planning, reflecting the require- 
ments of modern technology and the 
basic needs of the individual man. 
The book is illustrated with many ex- 
cellent photographs of all types of 
buildings, and a few town planning 
models, but only one plan is included. 

In tracing the development of 
modern architecture in Germany 
since the beginning of the century, the 
author recalls the foundation of the 
Bauhaus in 1919 by Gropius and the 
elegant German pavilion at the 
Barcelona Exhibition of 1929 by Van 
der Rohe showing Germany in the 
forefront of contemporary architec- 
tural development at that time. With 
the advent of fascism this develop- 
ment took a peculiar political turn, 
rejecting functionalism and human- 
ism to pursue a ponderous glorifica- 
tion of the State. As a result many 
leading architects left the country or 
were expelled. The war left an in- 
credible toll of destruction, especially 
in the larger German cities. At first all 
that could be attempted was the 
erection of temporary hutments on 
the cleared bomb-sites, but soon new 
architects emerged to carry on the 
cause of humanism. 

The new building is a more liberal 
version of the original strict dogma of 
utilitarianism but still shows the tra- 
ditional clean cut lines and extensive 
use of steel, glass, and rendered sur- 
faces. But one can sense a strong con- 
flict between the desire to evolve a 
contemporary idiom in architecture 
and, in the midst of the ruins, a re- 
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action to return to the “‘good old 
days” of the last century. Similarly, in 
the field of town planning there is the 
conflict between the physical oppor- 
tunities presented by the destruction 
to carry out radical replanning and, 
at the same time, the restoration of a 
legal framework which in emphasiz- 
ing individual rights and ownership 
is already effectively preventing their 
realization. 

It would be interesting to compare 
this book with an equally unbiased 
account of building and planning in 
the eastern zone. One suspects that in 
this case the planning may have 
proved more successful but the actual 
buildings less vital in their design and 
construction. PHILIP LUCEY. 


THE CASE FOR ILLUMINATED SIGNS. 
Electrical Sign Manufacturers’ Assocn. 

Illuminated signs direct and in- 
form the public and some of them 
must be permanent features of towns 
and cities. It is therefore most import- 
ant that signs and lettering, where 
permitted, should be well designed 
and properly related to the streets and 
to each other. 

This booklet is profusely illustrated 
and contains contributions from ar- 
chitects, town planners, motoring 
organizations, and commercial execu- 
tives. Its publication by a sign manu- 
facturing organization shows that the 
necessity of good initial design, instal- 
lation, and maintenance is not being 
overlooked by the industry concerned. 





Morning Coffee, Luncheon and 
Afternoon Tea can now be 
obtained in the 


MEMBERS’ CLUB 
at the Association Headquarters 
28 King St, Covent Gdn, W.C.2 
We would be grateful if those requiring 


lunch would inform the Club Mana- 
ger before 10.30 a.m. (Temple Bar 5006) 
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A GARDEN CITY which really lives up to its two-fold title— 
that is the Letchworth of today—the happy result of pre- 
arranged planning on the most up-to-date lines, the perfectly 
harmonious merging of the rural and the industrial. 


Within easy reach of London and linked, too, with the Midlands 
and the North by rail and by the Great North Road itself, 
Letchworth is the ideal centre for commercial enterprise. 


Encircled by an agricultural belt and situated amid charming 
natural surroundings it is among the most delightful places to 
live in. The manufacturing and the residential elements are not 
allowed to clash; modern factories—themselves pleasing, as all 
things well designed for their purpose are pleasing—are distri- 
buted with full consideration of both the practical and the 
aesthetic. 


Rents for both house and factory sites are moderate. The normal 
leases are 99 and 990 years respectively. In Letchworth, the two 
essentials of human contentment, work and home life, are 
balanced and blended. 


FIRST GARDEN CITY LIMITED have an expert staff to advise 
persons interested. Enquiries are welcomed and detailed indi- 
vidual attention is given to each problem. 


* 


Letehworth Hall Motel 


TEL: LETCHWORTH 747 (2 LINES) PROPRIETORS: FIRST GARDEN CITY LTD 


A delightful Jacobean manor house which has been skilfully 
converted into a first-class hotel noted for its cuisine. It over- 
looks the golf course: the first tee is twenty-five yards from the 
hotel entrance. A delightful setting for a restful country holiday 
or a golfing week-end. Inter-communication system in every 
room. Brochure on application to the Hotel Manager. Terms 
from 9} guineas. 


FIRST GARDEN CITY LTD Letehworth HERTS 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


The new Telephone Manager's Office built by thé 
Company at Shoot-up-Hill is a building of modern design embodying thé 


use of Prestressed Concrete. 
COSTALN BuIpInG & CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 


DOLPHIN SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1 VICTORIA 662 











